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Mot so very long ago, people who ate health foods were considered 
mildly eccentric and unnecessarily concerned about their health. In 
recent years, however, this attitude has largely been reversed, due to 
the rapid rise of degenerative diseases and other health problems. In 
fact, protecting one's health through a more wholesome diet has now 
become more of a necessity than the pleasant option it once was. 
Consequently, many people are modifying their diets in some way, to 
counter balance the effects of impure air and water, junk food and 
sedentary, "push-button'' lifestyles. 

Making the transition to a more healthful diet can be a little confus¬ 
ing at first, in view of the massive quantities of unwholesome foods 
available and advertised everywhere today. Therefore, Making The 
Transition To A Macrobiotic Diet was written to assist those accus¬ 
tomed to a typical diet of hamburgers, soft drinks and ice cream, but 
who want to protect or improve their health by following a better diet. 

the transition from a chaotic, modern diet of meat, sugar and chem- 

vegetables. It also offers guidance and advice that are especially 
helpful to those interested in a natural, whole foods, macrobiotic 
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Preface 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
people who ate health foods were regarded as 
mildly eccentric or, at the very least, overly pro¬ 
tective of their health. In recent years, however, 
this attitude has largely changed, no doubt be¬ 
cause of the rising incidence of degenerative dis¬ 
eases and other public health problems. In fact, 
protecting one’s health through a wholesome diet 
has now become more of a necessity than a pleas¬ 
ant option. Consequently, many people are mod¬ 
ifying their diets in some way, in order to coun¬ 
terbalance the effects of impure air and water, 
junk food, and sedentary “push-button" lifestyles. 

Making this change to a better diet can be 
somewhat difficult at first, considering the over¬ 
whelming number of unwholesome foods on the 
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Choosing, 
Combining, & 
Cooking 


Eating is much like any other activity, such as exer¬ 
cising, breathing, or singing. It can be done in such 
a way that it brings about beneficial and desirable 
results, or in a way that brings about detrimental 
and undesirable ones. We all know (or we may think 
we know) how to exercise and how to breathe, and 
we can all more or less sing. Similarly, we all know, 
from the moment we are bom, how to eat. 

But we do not always breathe in the best possible 
way, such as when we take shallow, rapid breaths 
instead of slow, deep ones. Likewise, we may sing 
with less than optimal results, due to a lack of proper 
training and practice. We may also exercise incor¬ 
rectly or even dangerously, such as when we pull a 
muscle or overtax our hearts. 








Tile following lists present a very condensed sum¬ 
mary of those foods which are considered beneficial 
and wholesome from the macrobiotic perspective, 
and those which are not considered wholesome. 

Whole grains and vegetables are the key foods 
in a macrobiotic diet. They have traditionally been 
the staple foods of people living in temperate cli¬ 
mates, and have been extensively used in other cli¬ 
mates as well. These two basic foods are supple¬ 
mented by a wide range of soups, soyfoods, beans, 
fruits, nuts, seeds, fish, and sea greens. All of these 
foods can be prepared and incorporated in a variety 
of pleasing ways. 

COMBINING FOODS 

In the macrobiotic approach to nutrition, recom¬ 
mended foods are not eaten at. random, such as only 
salad one day and lots of fruit the next. Such fluctu¬ 
ations in one’s pattern of eating may cause highs 
and lows in mood, as well as functional disorders in 
the body. Rather, a macrobiotic diet considers not 
only what foods are eaten, but also the way in which 
they are consumed. They should be eaten in well- 
rounded, balanced meals—meals that can provide 
our bodies with the kind of complete nourishment 
that sustains good health. 

The following pattern outlines the ideal proportion 
of grains, vegetables, and other whole foods approp¬ 
riate for people living in a temperate zone climate. 
For those living in much colder or much warmer 
climates, these percentages would need to be ad¬ 
justed slightly in accordance with temperature 
changes. For example, higher percentages of food 
from animal sources are recommended for people 






FOODS RECOMMENDED 


WHOLE GRAINS 

Unrefined cereal grains, eaten either whole (brown rice, 
barley, millet, buckwheat, etc.) or as whole gram meal or 
Hour in the form of pasta, noodles, and breads; and rolled, 
cracked, or steel-cut cereals. 

VEGETABLES 

Fresh vegetables (not canned or frozen), including leafy 
green and yellow vegetables, as well as root and stem 
vegetables, both cooked and raw. 

PROTEIN - RICH FOODS 

Foods high in vegetable proteins, in the form of beans, 
nuts, seeds, seitan (wheat, meat), and soyfoods (tofu, tem- 
peh, and miso), as well as fish and seafood. 



SOUPS 

Different varieties of freshly-made soups, such as veget¬ 
able, noodle, and bean soups—especially a nutritious soy- 
flavored soup called miso. 


Fresh, dried, or cooked seasonal fruits and grain-malt 
sweeteners, such as barley malt and rice syrup. 

BEVERAGES 

Vegetable and fruit juices, mild herb teas, grain coffees, 
pure spring water, amasake, and various undyed teas, 
such as mu tea and kukicha 




FOODS NOT RECOMMENDED 


REFINED GRAINS 

Refilled cereal grains, eaten whole (white rice, hominy, 
etc.) or as meal or flour, in the form of white-flour pasta 
and noodles or white bread and commercially-refined 
breakfast cereals. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, tomatoes, eggplant, zucchini, and all vegetables 
belonging to the nightshade family, or those which are 
tropical in origin. 

PROTEIN - RICH FOODS 

Most animal products, such as red meat (beef, lamb, and 
pork), poultry' (chicken, turkey, goose, and wild game), 
and eggs. All dairy foods, including cheese, butter, milk, 

ARTIFICIALLY PROCESSED FOODS 

Instant, canned, and frozen foods, and all foods processed 
with chemicals and additives, or artificial colorings or 

FATS & OILS 

Lard and shortening, margarine, and refined vegetable oils. 

SWEETENERS 

Sugar (refined or brown), honey, molasses, com syrup, 
chocolate, and all artificial sweeteners. Also, tropical and 
sub-tropical fruits, such as bananas, grapefruit, mangoes, 
oranges, papayas, figs, coconuts, and kiwi. 

BEVERAGES 

All artificial beverages, such as flavored instant drinks 
and soft drinks, as well as tropical or sub tropical fruit 
juices. Also, alcoholic beverages, coffee, and commercially- 
dyed teas. 






It is interesting that these recommendations by 
the U S. Government are closely aligned with basic 
macrobiotic dietary guidelines. These, in turn, were 
based on traditional dietary patterns around the 
world. This convergence of opinions—ancient and 
modem, Eastern and Western—seems to confinn a 
wide-ranging consensus on what our dietary pattern 
should be. Current research increasingly validates 
the traditional dietary pattern of many cultures; i.e., 
one that is high in unrefined carbohydrates and veg¬ 
etables, and low in meat and fat. This diet appears 
to be the one most conducive to sound health and 
freedom from degenerative disease. These new find¬ 
ings, together with the rich store of dietary wisdom 
found in various traditional cultures, are beginning 
to solve many of the long standing mysteries sur¬ 
rounding the subject of nutrition. 

A Transitional Diet 

Although most of us aspire to eat wholesome foods 
in ideal proportions, it is easy to forget to do so in 
the course of daily activities. Initially, it may seem 
that balancing the various types of foods in our diet 
to conform to recommended proportions requires 
more attention than we can give, without becoming 
overly preoccupied with our food. 

Making the change to a macrobiotic diet requires 
a period of adjustment, especially if your previous 
diet consisted largely of meat, dairy products, or 
sugared foods. Therefore, just as you don’t begin to 
jog by running in a marathon, or start out singing 
by attempting an opera, you should not expect to 
begin a macrobiotic diet overnight. 




In view of these considerations, it can be helpful 
to l>egin with a transitional diet. Quite simply, tliis 
means a slow and sensible, step-by-step change from 
a diet centered around meat, daity products, and 
sugar to one composed of grains, vegetables, and 
other natural, wholesome foods. A transitional diet 
gives your body the necessary time to adapt to new 
sources of nourishment, and affords you the oppor¬ 
tunity to make gradual adjustments in your eating 
habits and patterns. 

A transitional diet includes all of the foods which 
are recommended in a macrobiotic diet, as well as 
some of the more familiar foods you have been accus¬ 
tomed to eating. However, it does riot include those 
foods considered least beneficial to our health, such 

On the following chart (pages 10 and 11), the A 
section provides examples of the kinds of foods that 
are recommended for daily use; the B section gives 
examples of some transitional foods; and the C sec¬ 
tion gives examples of foods that are best avoided. 
B foods are those foods you may need to include in 
your diet for a period of time, while slowly and. 

their use. C foods are those which are difficult, if 
not impossible, to balance in a long-term, healthful 
dietary plan. 

Some people need a transitional diet for only a 
few months, while others may require it for as long 
as several years. There is really no set amount of 
time for using a transitional diet. In fact, some people 
may not need a transitional diet at all if their previous 
diet was relatively wholesome and balanced. We all 
have different eating habits. Some of us have de¬ 
veloped relatively good eating habits in our formative 





years, but many of us have relied largely upon junk 
food, sweets, snacks, and convenience foods. Varia¬ 
tions like these can make a big difference in how 
comfortable one is when beginning a macrobiotic 
diet, 

A good way to begin the transition to a macrobiotic 
diet is by eating at least one complete macrobiotic 
meal every day. Keeping this as your main meal, you 
can use both other recommended foods and transi¬ 
tional foods according to your taste and need. With 
this one substantial and well-prepared meal as the 
center of your daily nourishment, you can gradually 
reduce and eliminate the transitional foods in the 
rest of your diet over a period of time. 

The chart on pages 12 and 13 outlines a guide for 
a macrobiotic meal, which is suitable for those who 
are just beginning to shift, from a diet based on meat, 
sugar, and dairy products to a more natural diet 
based on grains, vegetables, and other natural, whole, 


COOKING FOODS 

The third important factor to consider in a macrobio¬ 
tic diet is how foods should be cooked. Basically, 
this means learning the proper ways to prepare var¬ 
ious kinds of whole foods, so that the meals you 
consume are neither too oily nor salty, neither under¬ 
cooked nor overcooked, and contain a proper balance 
of ingredients. 

Cooking is a skill that can actually alter the state 
of your health, for better or for worse. Little have 
we realized that this simple daily activity holds the 
key to our health and, as a result, our happiness in 
life. It is through this important but often underesti- 
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The Period of Adjustment 


In one sense, it is not at all difficult to switch to a 
better diet, since natural foods, when properly pre¬ 
pared, can be quite delicious. BuL it can be somewhat 
difficult to keep from eating bad foods. When we 
begin to decrease our intake of certain foods that 
we would like to give up, we often find that many 
of them are almost addictive. We all know the crav¬ 
ings a “junk food junkie” has for potato chips, soda, 
hamburgers, ice cream, or candy bars. 

Giving up unwholesome foods is no different from 
giving up cigarettes, coffee, or any other substance 
to which we have long been accustomed. A few of 
us may be able to relinquish our ice cream cones, 
hot dogs, or other favorites all at once, but most of 
us find this to be too much of a shock to our systems. 
Although intellectually we can understand the impor- 




tance of eating well and can easily decide to change 
our eating habits, we must realize that our bodies 
change more slowly than our thought processes do, 
at rhythms inherent to a physical, organic process. 
Therefore, it is usually wise to proceed gradually and 
to give our bodies the time they need to adapt to 
more wholesome sources of nourishment. 

EXAMINING OLD HABITS 

Regardless of the kind of diet one may adopt, experi¬ 
ence has shown that sharp reactions are likely to 
occur after an enforced period of quick change. In 
other words, if we try too hard, or if we tire too strict 
with ourselves in the beginning, we may encounter 
various problems (such as uncontrollable food 
binges) that leave us feeling discouraged. Binges may 
also result in response to extreme fluctuations in the 
glucose level of the blood. You can prevent these by 
being sensitive to your body’s needs and by learning 
the effects of various foods on your body (see Appen¬ 
dix C). Binges arc less likely to occur if you make 
sure you include a sufficient variety of grains, beans, 
vegetables, sea greens, soups, and seeds in your diet, 
and vary the ways in which you prepare them 
If you experience frequent food binges, you may 
need to put more thought and effort into the prep¬ 
aration of your meals. You may find that you are too 
busy (or unwilling) to cook proper meals. Any of 
these problems can lead to an irregular pattern of 
eating and have undesirable effects on your health. 
But even rigid or lazy attitudes can be changed, in 
time, into a more relaxed and responsible view In 
fact, such self-inflicted difficulties eventually force 
us to retrace our steps and begin again in a more 
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Setting a rigid goal for yourself may only set you 
up for failure. Instead, be realistic about where you 
happen to be in the process of changing your diet. 
Remember that your food preferences—even your 
sense of taste—will change and improve with the 
passage of time, and you will be able to discern a 
clear evolution in your eating habits. But this takes 
patience and the essential factor of time. (This is no 
excuse, however, for unnecessary self-indulgence.) 

Eventually, you must find the right balance for 
yourself. This should be somewhere between being 
overly relaxed about your diet, on the one hand, and 
overly watchful, on the other. 

After shedding some unwanted pounds, suffering 
from fewer colds and headaches, and sporting a 
clearer complexion and a more positive attitude, you 
will find that the benefits of natural foods make it 
easier to skip the unwholesome ones and reach for 
a healthier choice. Few people return to their old 
habits once they have seen for themselves the effect 
of various foods on their health, and once they have 

accompanies a macrobiotic, whole foods diet. 

CHANGING HABITS 

The first step towards improving your diet is to elimi¬ 
nate those foods that are the most extreme and the 
most harmful in your diet, such as meat and sugar. 
Next, begin to include whole grain cereals and natur¬ 
ally-leavened breads, and reduce your intake of such 
dairy products as ice cream and cheese. Begin to 
replace frozen foods and canned goods with fresh 
foods. Also, become acquainted with various soyfoods 
and sweeteners made from malted grains, such as 
barley-malt syrup and rice syrup. One by one, try 











different ways of cooking whole grains and soyfoods. 
Get to know the many different types—and tastes— 
of natural foods. 

At first, it may be difficult to pass up a slice of 
pizza, an ice cream sundae, or any number of other 
tempting but unwholesome foods. In fact, it would 
be unusual if you did not experience a desire for 
such foods, just as it would be unusual for a cigarette 
smoker not to experience a craving for nicotine when 
attempting to give up smoking. Therefore, when crav¬ 
ings for sugar, meat, or dairy foods do arise, it helps 
to replace them with more wholesome foods of a 
similar type. 

For example, if you usually have donuts or sweet 
rolls for breakfast, try substituting whole wheat, muf¬ 
fins or donuts made with a more wholesome 
sweetener such as barley malt or rice syrup. If it is 

other foods that are rich in protein and natural oils— 
such as fish or seafood, soyfoods, beans, and nuts. A 
variety of cheese substitutes can be made with tofu; 
let your macrobiotic cookbook be your guide. If a 
hamburger is the food you long for, you may want 
to experiment with the various brands of tofu burg¬ 
ers, teinpeh burgers, or “veggie-burgers” available at 
your natural foods store. You’ll also find there a var¬ 
iety of natural sweets and snacks, from candy to 
com chips. You may find these items useful in your 
transition from a diet of highly-processed and 
chemicalized foods to one that is more wholesome. 
But remember that ready-made foods, no matter 
how natural the ingredients, are no substitute for 
home-cooked meals. 

The goal is not to replace your favorite meat or 
cheese dish with your favorite health-burger, but to 
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deal with your cravings in a sensible way. By intro¬ 
ducing yourself to new and appropriate foods, you 
will increase your range of wholesome choices that 
will not only please your palate but satisfy your crav¬ 
ings as welL 

As we begin to eat more wholesome foods, our 
bodies begin to cleanse themselves internally. This 
process sometimes includes the discharge of toxins 
and deposits of fat and mucous that have been built 
up over the years from a diet containing excessive 
amounts of saturated fats, sugars, and chemicals. 

Therefore, like a good exercise program, a good 
diet is something that is best built up over a period 
of months. Each adjustment will increase your capac¬ 
ity to make further improvements in your health, 
create a deeper understanding of how you are af¬ 
fected by your diet, and promote a greater enjoyment 
and appreciation of foods as well 

Just as winter changes into summer through the 
transition state of spring, the transition from a diet 
centered around meat, dairy, and sugar products to 
a diet centered around grains and vegetables takes 
place during a kind of “spring,” as the two diets begin 
to merge for a while. 

EXAMINING PATTERNS 

One way to ease this period of adjustment is to 
duplicate one’s previous food patterns for a while, 
only using better-quality ingredients. For example, 
if you tend to eat salad quite regularly, continue to 
have it, but begin using a better-quality salad dressing 
(one without artificial flavorings, colorings, sugar, 
etc.). You might also eliminate less beneficial ingre¬ 
dients, such as tomatoes or mayonnaise. 













should avoid eliminating all your former foods at 
once, do begin to reduce the quantity and frequency 
with which you take them. 

In time, these changes can work wonders, as you 
make gradual refinements in your family's diet, and 
leant to prepare meals that both meet their needs 
and protect their health. Once they have become 
more familiar with wholesome foods, their tastes are 
likely to change, and they will begin to prefer what 
is good for them. This depends largely on your skill 
as a cook, however, and just as importantly on your 
diplomacy. 

healthier lifestyle, your spouse is likely to be the 
most important person involved. Often, one partner 
takes the lead in introducing the rest of the family 
to a more natural diet. But the transition works best. 

Few couples can successfully cope with two kinds 
of diets in one household, although some do, in fact, 
manage this. You can help your spouse to better 
understand your new food preferences by having a 
serious discussion with him or her, clearly stating 
your reasons why a whole foods diet is important to 
you. Without insistence or pressure, encourage your 
mate to try some natural foods. If you meet with 
disinterest, being patient will help. 

Don’t isolate yourself, though Share dinners and 
discussions with friends or other groups. Attend 
whole foods workshops, lectures, or classes in your 
area This will not only help you to learn more, but 
will also enable you to establish the base of support 
necessary for your sense of well-being Get to know 
the natural food stores in your area You may find a 




neighbor, a gardener, a health professional, or simply 
a new friend with a perspective on diet similar to 

Don’t separate yourself from other people because 
of your food preferences. You can enjoy dining out 
with friends even though the menu has little to offer 
in the way of natural foods. There is no reason why 
you shouldn't enjoy good company just because you 
eat differently. On such occasions, make wise choices 
from the fare that is offered, taking some tips from 
those offered in the next chapter. Likewise, at a 
party, nursing a glass of mineral water, fruit juice, or 
beer will alleviate any discomfort you or your hosts 
might feel, were you to flatly reject their hospitality. 

Parents respond quite differently to changes in 

their children’s fads,’ while others fret. Some are 
wonderfully supportive and broad-minded. If your 
parents seem to be worried about your new diet, 
have a talk with them about the nutritional soundness 
of a macrobiotic diet. Tire initial weight loss experi¬ 
enced by most people when beginning a macrobiotic 
diet is only the trimming of excess—unless you are 
eating inadequate meals—but this can be alarming 
to parents who tend to equate “healthy" with 
“plump.” Unless you’ve been eating incorrectly, you 
should not experience drastic weight loss, although 
this may happen if you were extremely overweight 
to begin with. 

Put your parents at ease, when visiting them, by 
eating whatever is healthiest amongst their fare— 
vegetables, soups, salads, breads, fish dishes, hot cere¬ 
als, and so on. In this way, they won’t feel excluded 
or separated from your life. Food is an important 
physical and psychological bond between people, so 
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Breakfast, Lunch, & 
Dinner 


BREAKFAST 

Without eggs, bacon, orange juice, and milk, most 
people wonder what’s left to eat for breakfast, espe¬ 
cially when they don’t have much time to cook in 
the morning. As shown in the last chapter, it helps 
to take note of your former breakfast habits and to 
initially follow this same pattern. 

If you are accustomed to eating hot or cold cereals, 
for example, try switching to an unsweetened, whole 
grain cereal. Instead of milk, tty amasake, a naturally - 
sweetened ’cream’ which is made from whole grains. 
If you are in the habit of having pancakes with syrup, 
try whole wheat sourdough pancakes or waffles, with 
applesauce or fruit puree. Ham and eggs? Try soy 




“sausage” and scrambled tofu with whole wheat En¬ 
glish muffins or toast. 

Unfortunately, most of the breakfast foods we eat 
today are sweet, and it’s best not to overindulge in 
sweets, even when they are made from good-quality 
ingredients. You can always satisfy your sweet tooth 
with a more wholesome sweet, instead of a sugary 
donut. Many natural foods cookbooks offer excellent 
recipes for breakfast foods of all kinds. Also, you 
might want to check your natural foods store for a 
selection of wholesome breakfast rolls and cereals 
which may not be available in bakeries and supermar¬ 
kets. 

Some people enjoy a full and varied breakfast, 
while others prefer a light and simple one. Still others 
would rather skip breakfast altogether. The impor¬ 
tant point is to have at least two hearty and well-bal¬ 
anced meals every day. A scanty breakfast is not 
harmful, provided that lunch and dinner are ample 
and nutritious. But a light breakfast and a light lunch 
will probably induce impulsive snacking on cookies, 
crackers, or whatever else is close at hand. This will 
only reinforce poor eating habits and eventually lead 

fast with a good, hearty lunch. If it is a light lunch 
you prefer, then start the day with a substantial and 
varied breakfast 

Most growing children enjoy and need a hot break¬ 
fast—one that is not too sweet and that is high in 
nutrition. In addition, if you have a high-energy, de¬ 
manding job, it is best to begin the day with a hearty 
breakfast. This will provide you with the energy you 
will need all morning. 




LUNCH 


Maintaining a wholesome diet can present a problem 
on occasion. For example, it may be difficult to find 
an acceptable restaurant to eat in. When the local 
burger stop is no longer an option—nor the neighbor¬ 
hood deli, pizza place, or chicken chain—where do 
you go when you want a wholesome lunch away 
from the office or home? Most restaurants offer only 
a chemical feast—monosodium glutamate, artificial 
colorings, flavorings, and preservatives—and a menu 
consisting mostly of meat, dairy products, and sugary 

As surrounded as we are by restaurants these 
days, there are really very few places tliat offer a 
wholesome meal. The coffee shop down the street 
may serve fish, but its appearance and flavor are 
likely to be altered to a point beyond recognition. 
The accompanying pale salad is often sprayed with 
chemicals to keep the lettuce from wilting during its 
long hours on the salad bar, and the bread is not 
what one would readily call the staff of life, but some¬ 
thing more akin to sponge. Practically everything 
you can possibly order has been liberally doused 
with chemicals and preservatives. Until these estab¬ 
lishments begin to improve the quality of their fare, 
they are not a healthful option. Where, then, is a 
good meal to be found? Clearly wc are obliged to 
consider more carefully where to dine. 

In large cities there is often an abundance of ethnic 
restaurants, where the meals are likely to bear more 
resemblance to real food. By choosing carefully from 









their menus, it is often possible to put together a 
passable meal. 

For instance, a few good dishes can be found in 
Chinese restaurants, although Chinese chefs have 
the unfortunate habit of lacing everything with 
monosodium glutamate or lard. In some of the better 
Chinese restaurants, however, one can often per¬ 
suade the cook to prepare a stir-fried vegetable, rice, 
or fish dish that is free of these two ingredients. (In 
many ethnic restaurants, it is necessary to request 
that only vegetable oil be used in preparing your 
food, rather than butter or lard.) 

Mexican restaurants offer rice, beans, salad, tortil¬ 
las, and a few other dishes made without meat, such 
as meatless tostadas, tamales, and burritos. Almost 
everything else, however, is inundated with cheese. 
While this range of choices is somewhat limited, it 
can still serve as an occasional alternative. 

Greek, Israeli, and Middle Eastern restaurants offer 
several vegetarian items such as falafels (chick pea 
croquettes), hummus (chick-pea spread), pita bread, 
olives, salad, and some good side dishes, such as 
meatless stuffed grape leaves. Indian restaurants us¬ 
ually serve a good lentil dish, called dahl, along with 
chapatis or puri (traditional unleavened breads), a 
vegetarian soup, as well as vegetables and salad. 

Japanese restaurants offer eggless noodles, tem¬ 
pura (deep-fried vegetables or fish), sushi (bite- 
sized rounds of rice and fish or rice and vegetables), 
and salad or boiled greens. Check out other special¬ 
ties, too, such as sea greens or tofu dishes, hut inquire 
about the use of monosodium glutamate and sugar 
in any item you order. In Vietnamese, Thai, and In¬ 
donesian restaurants, the chef will often prepare a 
fresh vegetable or fish dish, served over rice. 






classmate disapproval of foods that “look different.” 
This can turn your children against the foods you 
would like them to eat. Therefore, it's best to prepare 
lunches which at least look like the lunches brought 
by their classmates. This can be done using a variety 
of wholesome soups, sandwiches, fruits, and vegeta¬ 
bles. 

If your children attend a school with a cafeteria, 
you may want to ask the administrators to introduce 
some better foods into the menu. Many parents have 
convinced administrators and cafeteria managers to 
serve more natural foods and to cut back on artificial 
snacks and sweets. This influence is being felt from 
California to Massachusetts, and many schools have 
already begun to include natural foods in their 
cafeteria menus. 

DINNER 

It doesn’t take a connoisseur to realize that family 
dining is quickly becoming a lost art. Some years 
ago, family meals began with a prayer of thanks, 
followed by a ladeling of the soup, after which 
everyone was ready to savor both the food and the 
conversation. Today, however, we no longer seem to 
observe the simple courtesies that once graced our 
meals. In fact, in homes and restaurants across the 
nation, it is not uncommon for people to wolf down 
their food and run from the table—more or less 
“feed” than dine as it were. Needless to say, consum¬ 
ing food in this fashion is harmful to our digestion 
and has a dampening effect on tire pleasures of con¬ 
versation and conviviality as well. 

It is best to chew our food well, and eat in an 
unhurried and pleasant atmosphere. Therefore, it is 






well worth investing a little time and energy in creat¬ 
ing an enjoyable and relaxed environment. Even 
small touches, such as flowers and a tablecloth, can 
improve the ambiance of a room in subtle ways and 
elevate the act of eating to the art of dining. Also, 
saying a prayer of thanks before meals helps to create 
a peaceful atmosphere and sets the tone for gentle 
conversation. 

By practicing poor eating habits, several tilings 
can happen. Chewing poorly or eating too fast inter¬ 
feres with our ability to assimilate nutrients, while 
overeating or constant snacking results in bloating 
and indigestion. By reminding ourselves to chew well, 
we can assist our bodies in the process of digestion. 
With a little effort, we can begin to reverse our ten¬ 
dency to “eat-and-run.” This requires the commit¬ 
ment. of a little extra time and attention when prepar 
ing and enjoying wholesome meals. 

The following menus provide only a small sample 
of the unlimited ways of preparing breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner using recommended foods. Remember 
that macrobiotic dinners can be either plain and 
simple or elaborate and fancy, depending on the 
occasion. They can be easily adapted for casual back¬ 
yard gatherings or for such special events as wed¬ 
dings and holiday feasts. Further ideas for interesting 
menus can be found in macrobiotic cookbooks, a 
number of which are now available at most 
bookstores and natural foods stores. 
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Helpful Suggestions 


NATURAL LIVING 

In addition to dietary recommendations, a macrobio 
tic health care program also encompasses lifestyle 
changes. The following suggestions can help you to 
create a more natural way of life and a healthier 
home environment. In a world that is becoming in¬ 
creasingly artificial and polluted, these suggestions 
arc all the more useful. 

Natural Fiber Clothing 

Synthetic materials trap perspiration and body tox¬ 
ins. Therefore, it’s best not to encase your body in 
such artificial substances as nylon, polyester, or ac¬ 
rylic all day. Natural fibers allow your skin to 






"breathe" more effectively. Thus, natural materials_ 

such as cotton and linen—are not only more comfort ¬ 
able, but they are also better for your health. Wool 
and silk are also good choices, but cotton is the best 
material to wear directly next to your skin. Pure 
cotton is also ideal for sheets. Finally, it is best to 
choose natural fibers such as cotton, wool, and silk 
for bed covers, blankets, and comforters. 

Natural Soaps and Cosmetics 

It makes no more sense to rub chemicals on your 
body I l ian it does to put them in your food. You can 
avoid tliis problem by using shampoos, soaps, and 
cosmetics made from natural herbs, roots, and min¬ 
erals, and which are free from the chemical additives 
so widely used in toiletries today. 

Another reason for avoiding these chemicalized 
soaps and cosmetics is the sad fact that some seventy 

tories. Many of these animals are used to test every¬ 
day products that we use in our homes, from hair- 
sprays to deodorants. In most cases, these tests in¬ 
volve a prolonged ordeal of cruel and inhumane tor¬ 
ture. Such testing is entirely unnecesssary for the 
production or development of safe toiletries, and 
companies wftich support such testing should not 
be patronized. 

One organization which is doing something to 
monitor and change this situation is Beauty Without 
Cruelty (175 West 12th St, Suite 166, New York, 
NY 10011). By sending them a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, you can obtain a list of those soap 
and cosmetic companies that do not utilize cruel 
tests in creating their products. These lists are avail- 



able for countries other than the United States as 
well. Many of these brands can be found in most 
natural foods stores. 


Everyone knows that exercise is important in order 
to maintain good health. It is, however, easy to put 
off, or to forget about altogether, unless it is regularly 
scheduled. Some people enjoy very active exercise, 
like cycling, jogging, racquetball, or team sports. 
Others favor quiet, meditative exercise, like yoga or 
walking. Some people simply prefer housework, 
yardwork, or gardening. But some form of exercise 
should be performed every day, not only for the 
physical conditioning and flexibility it provides but 
also for mental relaxation. This need not be an 
exhausting or demanding regimen. It should, how 
ever, be a regular habit that is practiced consistently. 
A regular routine of brisk walking, jogging, or indoor 
exercise once a day will make a big difference in the 
quality of your digestion, circulation, and respiration. 

Green Plants 

The beauty of green plants can add greatly to the 
atmosphere of your home or office. But these graceful 
decorations do more than simply beautify your sur¬ 
roundings—they also enrich the air with oxygen. 
Adding some large green plants to your home will 
not only freshen the atmosphere, but will add a more 
natural note to the environment. 

Recent NASA experiments have shown that 
houseplants remove common indoor air pollutants 
such as carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide, and form- 








aldehyde. Three or four plants in a 12' x 15' room 
will continuously freshen and filter the air. 

Electrical Appliances 

Microwave ovens, television sets, and a host of other 
electrical appliances can alter the atmosphere of our 
homes in subtle ways. By altering the ratio of posi¬ 
tively charged and negatively-charged ions in the air, 
these devices can produce a less natural atmosphere. 
Therefore, it is wise to avoid excessive use of electri¬ 
cal appliances and such items as electric blankets. 
Microwave devices, television sets, and computer ter¬ 
minals can also be sources of low-level radiation, and 
their use should be minimized as much as possible. 

In addition, using an electrical appliance to cook 
your food makes it difficult to control the subtle 
changes in temperature so essential to fine cooking. 
Electricity (high-wattage electrical energy) can also 
affect the quality of your food. Switching to a gas 
stove will allow you to cook in a more natural way, 

Sleeping 

As a general rule, it is best to follow the natural cycle 
of the sun—going to sleep early, rising early, and so 
on. Frequendy staying up past midnight, or lounging 
in bed until noon, disrupts our natural rhythm and 
our individual harmony with the order of the day. 

It is also important to allow about three hours 
between your last meal and going to sleep. Like the 
rest of your body, the stomach and intestines also 
need rest. But if you eat right before going to sleep, 

properly. This causes stagnation in your digestive 












You'll 


before every meal to slow down and chew 
digest your food better, and eat less, too. 

WHERE TO SHOP 

Natural foods from reputable distributors are now 
available in most cities and many smaller towns as 
well. Nearly every major city has several natural foods 
stores, where you can purchase whole grains, dried 
beans, nuts, seeds, sea greens, whole grain sourdough 
bread, expcUcr-pressed vegetable oil, unrefined sea 
salt, and all the basic staples you need. Though we 
live in an age where the basics of natural nutrition 
are not common knowledge, natural foods are be¬ 
coming more popular every year. If this trend con¬ 
tinues, natural foods will soon be available 

Beware, however, of health food stores which are 
only enlarged “pill boxes,” offering you vitamins, sup¬ 
plements, and protein powders but very little real 
food. Many of the so-called ''natural” products offered 
in such places—like brown sugar cookies and candy 
bars made with honey—are no better than supermar¬ 
ket fare. Such places will encourage you to overin¬ 
dulge in pills and supplements. Steer clear of them 

If there is no natural foods store in your area, try 
shopping by mail—at least for basic items. Many 
natural foods distributors will send you a catalog of 
the foods they ship, which will include weights, prices, 
and shipping costs. You can also write directly to 
natural foods processors, who can refer you to the 
nearest retail outlet or mail order company that hand¬ 
les their products. Mail order purchasing is especially 
useful for those living in rural areas, where—ironi¬ 
cally—there are few sources of natural whole foods. 



(See Appendix D for a listing of some major mail¬ 
order companies which carry a good selection of 
natural foods.) 

Your next choice is a supermarket or, better yet, 
a farmer’s market. Some supermarkets have installed 
natural foods sections in recent years, where you 
will find at least some of the things you need. But 
some of the so-called “natural" foods recently mar¬ 
keted by major companies may not be as natural as 
they seem. They often contain questionable ingre¬ 
dients, so check all packages carefully for the list of 
ingredients. In their other departments, supermar¬ 
kets also have some whole grains, whole grain flours 
and meal, hot cereals, and several kinds of dried 
beans. Of course, you’ll also find fresh vegetables and 
fruits and perhaps some nuts, seeds, or dried fruits. 

When purchasing any macrobiotic product, be 
aware that certain so called macrobiotic foods are 
not really of macrobiotic quality. Though some of 
the recently-established natural foods companies 
have every intention of providing their customers 
with good quality foods, they do not always have the 
necessary depth of understanding concerning the 
finer points of macrobiotic nutrition. As a result, some 
of the ways they process their products, some of the 
ingredients they use, and some of the combinations 
they create—while not particularly harmful—are not 
particularly healthful, either. Many of them definitely 
do -not contribute to a healing process. Your best 
protection against being misled by these well-inten¬ 
tioned natural foods or “macrobiotic” companies that 
may not be providing a really wholesome product is 
to be informed. The more you know about macrobio¬ 
tic nutrition, the more you will be able to choose the 





foods you eat with care and understanding. As you 
become more educated and experienced with regard 
to the true macrobiotic quality of natural whole foods, 
insist on top quality and proper processing from your 
regional suppliers of whole foods—such as mochi, 
amasake, and miso, or prepared foods from the re¬ 
frigerator-section of your natural foods store—and 
do not be duped by packaging or the words “natural’' 
or “macrobiotic quality." Remember, too, that natural 
frozen desserts can be helpful temporarily in a tran¬ 
sitional diet as a substitute for ice cream, but should 
eventually be discontinued in favor of more healthful 

If you are fortunate enough to have a good natural 
foods store in your area, you may want to make a 
copy of the shopping list at the back of this book to 
use as a shopping aid, until shopping natural comes 
“naturally." 

Remember that -natural foods contain no preser¬ 
vatives or additives to control appearance, texture, 
or shelf-life. For instance, in a jar of natural peanut 
butter, the oil will separate and rise to the top if it 
is not stirred for a period of time. This is because 
no additive has been used to keep the oil from 
separating. Such minor points should be of little im¬ 
portance to anyone interested in consuming foods 
that are uncontaminated with chemicals and addi- 

Whole foods are foods in which no edible part of 
the natural grain, bean, seed, nut, fruit, or vegetable 
has been removed. Furthermore, in macrobiotic 
cooking, the method of cooking grains and beans 
whole is generally preferred to cracking, crushing, 
or grinding them before they are cooked. In preparing 
vegetables, the whole plant is used, including all edi- 




Gating macrobiotically naturally encourages the 
use of foods that are organically grown, or foods that 
are grown without the use of artificial, chemical pes¬ 
ticides and herbicides. A system of farming that is 
based on the use of harmful chemicals is self-defeat¬ 
ing to the purpose of providing sound human 
nourislunent for generations far into the future— 
therefore, the macrobiotic approach to nutrition en¬ 
dorses organic fanning as a more sustainable system 
of agriculture. The regeneration of our agricultural 
lands and waters is now of major, critical impor¬ 
tance—both to the public’s health and to future gen¬ 
erations. We can help contribute to a healthier future 
by patronizing farmers and gardeners who practice 
this wiser, more natural system of organic agriculture. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 
Salt 

Salt addicts can be every bit as hooked as sugar 
addicts. Similar to sugar, salt comes in many 
forms and is added to many packaged foods. So 
it is not always easy to keep track of how much 

elude plain sea salt, natural tamari soy sauce, 
miso, and pickled foods such as umeboshi plums, 
sauerkraut, and cucumber pickles. Sea salt is also 
found in many natural prepared foods, like crack¬ 
ers and chips, breads, and some roasted nuts. So 
even if you Eire on a natural diet, it is quite easy 
to take in too much. Although salt is an important 
ingredient in our diet and should not be entirely 
eliminated, neither should it be indulged in. In 
the macrobiotic diet, pure sea salt is not usually 
sprinkled on prepared foods. Rather, macrobiotic 




condiments containing salt are carefully balanced 

to anemia, excessive thirst, or cravings for sweets 
or chilled foods. Over a long period of time, too 
much salt may also contribute to a rigid or stub¬ 
born personality. So take care not to overload 
soup with miso, and avoid pouring tamari soy 
sauce over all of your foods. Tune into the taste 
of the food, rather than the taste of the seasoning. 
In general, strive for the middle of the road in 
your cooking—neither too bland nor too salty— 
in order to avoid problems caused by either too 
much or too little salt. 

Liquids 

drink six to eight glasses of water every day. This 

worked kidneys, such as a feeling of fatigue and 
frequent urination. Also, too much liquid dilutes di¬ 
gestive fluids and weakens normal digestive furic 
tions. There is no one answer to the question of how 
much we should drink, for there is no set amount 
of liquid that is right to drink every day. 

Every individual is slightly different. Every day is 
also slightly different. On hot and dry days, you may 
require more liquid. On cold and rainy days, you may 
require less. Some activities may be very physically 
demanding, using up your stores of liquid rather 
quickly. Other activities may require less energy, thus 
calling for less liquid. 

There is no sense in gulping down quarts of water 
or large amounts of juice and tea, just because you 
think you should. Let your common sense decide 
how much is right to drink. Remember, though, that 




more than usual. So go easy on the salt. Unless the 
weather is very hot, or you Eire very active, a cup of 
soup with lunch and dinner and a cup or two of hot 
tea after meals will provide sufficient liquid for your 
body. Remember also that vegetables, which consti¬ 
tute a large part of the macrobiotic diet, are naturally 
juicy, and that grains and beans are generally pre¬ 
pared with more water than foods like meat, cheese, 
and eggs. Since you are already obtaining a consid¬ 
erable amount of liquid directly from your food, a 
smaller quantity of beverages is needed. 

Baked Foods 

Cookies, crusty breads and rolls, chips, crackers, and 
pastry crusts—they’re all delightful to munch on but 
difficult to digest. Don’t deny yourself an occasional 
cookie or cracker, but understand that too many 
hard, baked foods can cause problems in your diges¬ 
tive tract. This is true regardless of whether such 
foods are made from unrefined, whole grain flour or 
refined, white flour. Baked flour products can also 
contribute to constipation and to pancreatic and liver 
problems; therefore, it’s best, not to eat these foods 
every day. Whole grains, cracked grains, noodles, and 
pasta are much easier to digest. However, if you do 
eat foods that are hard or dry, Uy combining them 
with foods that are soft or moist, such as spreads, 
vegetables, soup, or tea. 

Natural Sweets 

Although not everyone is bom with a “sweet tooth,” 
everyone appreciates sweetness to some degree. 
Among the foods recommended in the macrobiotic 
diet is a complete range of sweet-tasting foods. Sev- 




eral grains, especially brown rice, have a natural 
sweetness when chewed well. Cooked vegetables, 
such as squash and onions, carrots, turnips, and 
parsnips, are even more sweet. But if you are used 
to a lot of sugar it may take time to fully appreciate 
the sweet flavor of grains and vegetables. Still more 
sweet are several whole foods that make excellent 
choices for wholesome desserts. These are aincuxike 
pudding and rnochi (both made from whole sweet 
rice), cooked chestnuts, and fresh, dried, or cooked 
fruits. You can create many pleasing desserts using 
these foods. In addition, for added sweetness, try 
using syrups and powders made from malted grains. 
With such a full variety of sweet foods, you can satisfy 
any sweet tooth and create desserts that meet any 
standard of taste. 

Today, there is lots of publicity about dietary fiber. 
Fiber, of course, is essential to the proper functioning 
of the whole digestive process. But wheat bran and 
bran products are only necessary in a diet that lacks 
liber in the first place—that is, in a diet that is high 
in refined foods and foods which arc completely 
lacking in fiber, such as meat, eggs, dairy products, 
and oil. Whole grains and vegetables are both excel¬ 
lent sources of liber in a macrobiotic diet. By eating 
a whole foods, natural diet, you will not have to worry 
about how much processed bran you should eat; 
rather, you will automatically obtain all the filter you 
need from your daily meals 
Overeating 

If you find yourself eating more than usual, there 
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is which you may want to 


1. Too much salt An excessive intake of salt can 
lead to excessive eating. Check your diet to see 
if you are eating a lot of salty pickles, com chips, 
pretzels, crackers, or popcorn, or too much sea 
salt, miso, or soy sauce. Try reducing your use 
of these items, but don’t eliminate them entirely. 
If you use no salt at all, you may begin to feel 
tired, listless, or lacking in appetite. Instead, pay 
careful attention to the amount of salt you use 
in preparing foods. Tliis can quickly reduce ex¬ 
cessive hunger. However, if your diet has been 
very salty for many years, it may take several 
weeks or even months for your appetite to be¬ 
come more moderate. 

2. An unbalanced diet An unbalanced diet can 
also lead to overeating. Excessive hunger may 
be a sign that something is lacking in your diet. 
If you find yourself eating constantly, your body 
may be trying to supply, through sheer volume, 

instance, if you overlook protein-rich foods in 
your diet and eat only grains and vegetables, you 
may find yourself unconsciously overeating in 
order to get an adequate supply of protein from 
the smaller amounts of protein available in grains 
and vegetables. This can also be true of sweets. 
If you suddenly deny yourself all sweet foods— 
even good-quality ones—you may find yourself 
craving more of everything else. Again, the body 
may be trying to obtain potassium or some other 
essential nutrient that it is lacking through quan- 




tity. Cravings are your body’s way of telling you 
what it needs. When your diet is adequate, crav¬ 
ings are rare and mild. When your diet becomes 
careless, however, cravings become stronger and 
more frequent 

Hypoglycemia. It has been estimated that over 
50% of Americans experience symptoms of 
hypoglycemia. This condition, which results from 
a disorder in the pancreas, can lead to overeatitig 
and, sometimes, to compulsive eating. If you sus¬ 
pect you have this problem, avoid eating salty 
foods, as well as baked flour products such as 
cookies, breads, and crackers (which accelerate 
pancreatic problems) and emphasize softer, less 
salty foods in your diet. Lightly-cooked green 
vegetables are important, as are sea greens, par 
ticularly arame. An important book for anyone 
with hypoglycemia is Diabetes and Higxi- 
glycemia by Michio Kushi (Japan Publications, 
1985). 

Sudden changes A sudden change in your eat¬ 
ing patterns can also cause cravings and overeat 
ing. If you suddenly withhold all the foods to 
which you have long been accustomed, such as 
daily servings of meat, sweets, or dairy foods, 
your body will quite naturally continue to desire 
what it is suddenly lacking Therefore, it helps 
to withdraw these foods slowly in order to give 
your body time to get used to new foods. Avoid 
putting your body through sudden and violent 
changes that will disrupt digestive functions. 
Changing to a more wholesome way of eating is 
a little like driving a car. One has to gently let 
out the clutch while slowly pressing in on the 






accelerator. These two actions have to be well 
coordinated in order for the car to run smoothly. 
So it is with diet. One must gently relinquish the 
use of unwholesome foods while slowly increas¬ 
ing the use of more healthful ones. 

So check your daily diet to be sure it is adequate 
and well-balanced, and to see that you are eating a 
sufficient variety of basic foods every day. You'll find 
that any problems which occur can usually be traced 
to a lack of proper proportion among various types 
of food—for instance, too much bread or too few 
vegetables—or else to poor cooking skills. Letting 
out the clutch too fast—in other words, rejecting all 
of your former foods too suddenly—will only result 
in a “stalled” car. You may make a few mistakes at 
first, but once you learn to listen to your body, and 


Pregnancy 

If you are pregnant or are planning on having a baby, 
you probably already know that pregnancy is an 
important time for proper nourishment The food a 
woman consumes during this period is particularly 
important to the development of her child. A preg¬ 
nant woman needs to give extra care to her diet, to 
ensure that she has a healthy child. The quality of 
nutrition a woman receives during the period before 
conception is also important in determining the qual¬ 
ity of her blood, which will directly nourish the new 
life of her child. 

Sugar, honey, and, of course, any kind of hal¬ 
lucinogenic drug should be completely avoided. It is 





also wise to limit the use of common symptomatic 
medications for colds, headaches, and so on. Further¬ 
more, be careful in your intake of salt and fruits, and 
minimize the use of dairy products. Candy bars, 
donuts, soda, and other junk foods are never advis¬ 
able, especially during pregnancy. While it is unwise 
to overly restrict your diet during pregnancy, such 
a time deserves extra attention to diet, much more 
so than usual. This special time in your life is crucial 
to your child’s future health and happiness. 

Since a mother’s diet—before, during, and after 
pregnancy—is a matter of extreme importance, it is 
best for couples to prepare themselves for parenting 
as far in advance as possible. If prospective parents 
have already adopted a more wholesome way of 
eating before they conceive a child, this can greatly 
add to the future health and well-being of their child. 
This is even more true for those who plan on prac¬ 
ticing informed natural childbirth and breastfeeding. 

An invaluable guide for pregnant mothers and all 
parents is Macrobiotic Pregnancy and. Care of the 
Newborn by Michio and Aveline Kushi (Japan Pub 
lications, 1984). It is highly recommended for all par¬ 
ents and future parents as a source of information 
on infant and child care. 

WHERE TO LEARN MORE 

Those who have access to a good center for mac¬ 
robiotic education will find that time spent taking 
macrobiotic cooking classes is well worth it. Qualified 
teachers and counsellors at the macrobiotic center 
will answer many of your questions about various 
foods and cooking techniques. You will be able to 
see for yourself how whole foods are used, and you 
can learn, by tasting, about the correct seasonings 
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The Most Important Point 


learning how to cook well, for natural foods can be 
either delicious or unappetizing, depending on how 
they are prepared. Cookbooks, of course, can be very 

tion from a competent cooking instructor. Once you 
learn good cooking skills, eating natural foods will 
become a pleasure. The feeling that results from 
consuming wholesome, delicious meals on a daily 
basis has to be experienced in order to be truly 
appreciated. 

Poor cooking skills, in fact, are the most common 
handicap that people experience when beginning a 
macrobiotic diet. This is because most of us have 
never cooked foods such as whole grains (barley, 
brown rice, millet, etc.) As a result, we know nothing 







cooking 


you're still learning new tastes and new 
techniques. Instead, give yourself time. 

PLANNING MEALS 

In deciding tvhat to cook for a particular meal, the 
important thing to remember is variety. A well-bal¬ 
anced meal generally includes at least one whole 
grain food, a protein fcxxi, and several kinds of freshly- 
cooked vegetables (including greens and sea greens). 
Various garnishes and condiments also add interest 
and balance to a meal, and salad or pickles contribute 
a note of freshness. This kind of variety will help you 
to achieve a good balance of tastes, textures, and 

One good way to plan a meal is to select the grain 
dish first—such as brown rice, millet croquettes, or 
wheat pilaf—then build the rest of the meal around 
this central dish. Next, choose a protein food to suit 
the grain you have selected. Add at least two different 
vegetable dishes of contrasting colors and types, such 
as roots, heads, or greens (and sea greens) to round 
out the meal. Then select a soup that harmonizes 

that will add a bright touch to the meal or vary its 
texture, such as finely-chopped scallions or parsley, 
toasted sesame or sunflower seeds, etc. 

By following this general plan, you can create a 
well-rounded meal that is rich in variety. Stocking 
your shelves with jars of grains, beans, noodles, seeds, 
nuts, dried vegetables, fruits, and sea greens will show 
you at a glance the various choices open to you for 
a meal. But be aware that variety is also seen in the 
frequency with which you prepare each dish. A cer¬ 
tain food might be healthful, interesting, and delicious 




when served on occasion, but it can quickly lose its 
appeal if you serve it three nights a week. Similarly, 
a particular menu—well-balanced and pleasing 
though it may be—may lose its appeal if you serve 
it over and over again. (For staple foods such as 
brown rice, which you may want to repeat often, you 
can always add a touch of something different to 
keep it "interesting," such as barley, millet, fresh com 
or peas, etc.) Good cooking does not consist of learn¬ 
ing a set number of recipes. Rather, it is the art of 
adapting menus to daily and seasonal cycles. But 
good health and satisfaction cannot be maintained 
without variety. A good cook, therefore, is inventive 
and imaginative—within reason, of course—and will 
vary the menu from day to day, week to week, at id 

In deciding haw to cook what you have selected, 
the key here is contrast. Contrast can be expressed 
in many different ways, primarily through the use of 
different cooking techniques, seasonings, and time. 

Cooking Techniques 

In preparing vegetables, don’t limit yourself to merely 
boiling and steaming, or only frying and baking. You 
and your family will soon tire of eating foods prepared 
in only one or two different ways, and your meals 
as a whole will become dull and unappetizing. To 
create interesting meals, use two or three different 
styles of cooking in orne meal —baking, boiling, stir- 
frying, sauteing, stewing, steaming, pressure-cooking, 
etc. This will provide sufficient contrast to impart a 
feeling of satisfaction. Avoid making too many 
steamed, fried, or boiled dishes, and so on. 





or too many well-cooked dishes will make a meal 
both less balanced and less appealing. The reverse 
is also true. If a meal doesn’t have any protein dish, 
it may leave you feeling unsatisfied, even though you 
have eaten a sufficient amount of food. If a meal is 
too dry, without any softer texture or consistency, 
it may be less appetizing than it could be. If a meal, 
taken as a whole, is too lightly-cooked—with nothing 
to "stick to your ribs”—more care is necessary in 
selecting and preparing your menus. It helps to check 
your menu before you begin to cook, to be sure that 
it is hearty enough to be satisfying, yet not too heavy. 
Obviously, you needn't run through this litany at 
every meal, but because the period when first trying 
to cook a new cuisine can be awkward, it helps to 
learn different ways of creating balance, contrast, 

As you gain experience, balanced cooking will 
come “naturally” and satisfying meals will be the 
result. Common sense and intuition are preferable 
to a conceptual approach in the kitchen, but in the 
beginning it is important to learn the basics and to 
gain a good understanding of macrobiotic dietary 
principles. These valuable guidelines are available in 
macrobiotic books and courses, which every cook, 
experienced or beginner, should review periodically. 

Another goal to strive for is that of Satisfying those 
for whom you cook, whose needs may ixt different 
from yours. Ask family members what natural foods 
they enjoy most, and prepare their favorites often. 
One person may enjoy a little more salt, while another 
may like a little less. One may enjoy sweet-tasting 
dishes, while another may want more salad or fish. 
This doesn’t mean making separate meals every 
day—it just means making adjustments in the weekly 
menu by adding an extra dish here and there. 



It also helps to keep a variety of fresh salad vege¬ 
tables on hand. Many new cooks tend to ignore the 
importance of lighter foods, and salad alleviates the 
"overcooked vegetables syndrome” until you develop 
some expertise in preparing lighter, fresher vegetable 
dishes. Also, by expanding your cooking skills to in¬ 
clude cooking techniques from other countries, you 
will be able to create pleasing and interesting menus 
every day of the week. If your family prefers only 
American-style meals, then oblige them, creatively, 
with hearty wheat-meat stews, their favorite soups, 
baked beans, fried fish, coleslaw, onion rings, fruit 
salads, puddings, pies, vegetarian chili, tempeh 
“steaks,” seitan “cutlets,” roasted ears of com, fish 
chowders, soyburgers, and so forth It can be both 
challenging and fun to prepare familiar dishes in 

Do try to avoid slipping into a hasty cuisine (even 
if it's an all-natural one) composed of meals that are 
too simple and inadequate instead of balanced and 
well-rounded. This is not the way to longevity and 
health Make it a priority to devote sufficient time 
and energy to preparing your daily meals. While it 
may require some concessions to our hectic, modem 
lifestyles, it Ls still possible, even with a limited amount 
of time, to prepare wholesome meals. This is another 
reason for studying macrobiotic cooking with a com¬ 
petent instructor. You will learn the various ways 
others have discovered to overcome the obstacle of 
“too little time.” 

Granted, the days of sitting on the veranda and 
snapping green beans are a thing of the past, and 
most of us have jobs that don’t allow for much time 
in the kitchen. But by organizing your kitchen and 
streamlining meal preparation, you can prepare de¬ 
licious, nutritious meals within a reasonable amount 













Appendices 




A. Common 
Questions 


Without citrusjruits, what is the source of Vitamin 
C in a macrobiotic diet? 

There are many good sources of Vitamin C besides 
oranges, such as broccoli, brussel sprouts, cabbage, 
cantaloupe, cauliflower, collard greens, kale, mustard 
greens, parsley, strawberries, turnip greens, water¬ 
cress, and watermelon. 

What can I use in place of sugar? 

There are many more wholesome sweeteners av¬ 
ailable—barley-malt syrup, rice syrup, rice syrup 
powder, fresh fruit, dried fruit, fruit purges, and fruit 
butters such as apple or apricot. While making the 
transition to a macrobiotic diet, you may also want 
to use maple syrup temporarily. 




What is a good source of iron in a macrobiotic 

There are many rich sources of iron among the 
foods recommended in a macrobiotic diet, such as 
dried beans (especially aduki beans and soy beans), 
buckwheat noodles, and miso soup. Other particu¬ 
larly good sources of iron are found among green 
vegetables, sea greens, and shellfish. 


From where is iodine obtained if notfrom iodized 

Sea salt is approximately 90-94% sodium chloride. 
The remainder consists of various trace minerals, 
including iodine. Iodine is also plentiful in both sea 
greens and seafood. 

What is the source of calcium in a macrobiotic 
diet? 

Dark green, leafy vegetables (collards, kale, mus¬ 
tard greens, turnip greens, carrot tops, etc.) are ex 
cellent sources of calcium Calcium is also provided 
by sea greens, fish and seafood, seeds and nuts, and 
many beans (especially soy beans). 

Is there any danger of becoming anemic in a 
macrobiotic diet? 

It is possible to become anemic on any kind of 
diet, if you do not eat proper meals. For example, 
filling up on too many snack foods such as rice cakes, 
crackers, chips, or cookies and skipping such nourish¬ 
ing and sustaining foods as miso soup, green vege¬ 
tables, protein foods, and sea greens can definitely 
lead to a deficiency condition. In this way, you deprive 
your body of essential nutrients. 



baked flour products (such as cookies, crackers, and 
breads), or who are not careful in regulating the 
amount of salt and variety of foods (especially green 
vegetables) in their children’s diets, may be con¬ 
tributing to the development of rickets in their chil¬ 
dren, Such slovenly habits can lead to a distortion 
of the macrobiotic diet and often give the true mac¬ 
robiotic diet a bad reputation. 

If I don’t like sea greens, where can 1 get minerals 
from? 

Dark, leafy greens (collards, kale, mustard greens, 
turnip greens, carrot tops, etc.) are all rich in minerals. 

n important element of a 
;et discouraged if you do 
t first, for they are not a 








B. Glossary 


Amasake (ah ma-za-kee). A sweet made from whole 
grains that can be served as a pudding or a drink, 
depending on the consistency. It is usually made 
from the fermentation of sweet rice, and may be 
flavored with fresh or cooked fruits. It can be served 
warm or cool, according to the season. Though it is 
sold as both a liquid and a concentrate, you can also 
make it easily yourself if it is not yet available in your 
area Commercial amasakes vary considerably in 
quality. Purchase only those made from whole sweet 
brown rice rather than those made from white rice 
or those which have other questionable ingredients 


Kuzu (koo-zoo). Comes in small white chunks that 
quickly dissolve in cold water. It is used as a thick- 














C. Recommended 
Reading 


GENERAL READING 

- The Macrobiotic Way by Michio Kushi, Avery 
Publishing Group, 1985 

The Natural Shopper’s Guide by Dan Seamens 
and David Wollner, East West Journal, 1982 

- An Introduction To Macrobiotics by Carolyn 
Heidenry, Aladdin Press, 1984 

COOKBOOKS 

- The Changing Seasons Macrobiotic Cookbook 
by Aveline Kushi and Wendy Esko, Avery Publish¬ 
ing Group, 1985 

- The Whole World Cookbook, International Mac¬ 
robiotic Cuisine, Avery Publishing Group, 1984 

- The Book of Whole Meals by Annemarie Colbin, 
Ballantine Books, 1979 



For those who wish to study further, the Kuslii 
Institute, an educational institution founded in Bos¬ 
ton in 1979 with affiliates in London, Amsterdam, 
and Antwerp, offers full- and part-time instruction 
for individuals who wish to become macrobiotic 
teachers and counselors. The Kushi Institute pub¬ 
lishes a "Macrobiotic Teachers and Counselors Direc¬ 
tory,” listing graduates who are qualified to offer 
guidance in the macrobiotic approach to health. 
Kushi Institute 
17 Station Street 
Brookline, MA 02147 
(617) 731-0564 


Ongoing developments in macrobiotics arc re¬ 
ported in various publications, including the East 
West Journal, a monthly magazine begun in 1971 
and now with an international readership of 200,000. 
The EWJ features regular articles on the macrobiotic 
approach to health and nutrition, as well as ecology, 
science, psychology, the arts, and pregnancy, natural 
birth, and child care. 

East West Journal, 

17 Station Street 
Brookline, MA 02147 
(617) 232-1000 



D. Major Mail-Order 
Companies for 
Natural Foods 


Granum 

2901 NE Blakely Street 
Seattle, WA 98105 
(206) 525-0051 

Macrobiotic Wholesale Company 
503 Haywood Road 
Asheville, NC 28806 
800-438-4730 

Mountain Ark Trading Co. 

120 SE Avenue 
Fayetteville, AR 72701 
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